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THE GHOST OF MISER BRIMPSON. 
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The Haunted Shanty. 


By Eleanor Tyrrell. 
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The Dead Face. 
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them aside readily enough, but on this 
occasion he was in earnest, and* with¬ 
out further discussion he went down¬ 
stairs and saddled his horse, and 
mounting immediately, he rode away, 
and did net return till nightfall, al¬ 
though he. had said he expected to be 
back early in the evening. 

.Needless to say, however, I did not 
feel in the least apprehensive, and 
when I at last heard his horse’s hoofs 
on the cobble-stones, and recognised 
him in the failing twilight, I went 
down to meet him without any idea of 
anything being amiss with him. 

I reached the door just as he pulled 
up, but to my surprise he made no 
attempt to dismount, and did not 
answer when I spoke to him. I then 
noticed that he was leaning forward 
as if ill and in pain, and that he had no 
coat on, and on going up to him I dis¬ 
covered that his clothes were torn and 
soaked with blood, and that he was 
bandaged in several places with what 
■afterwards. proved-to be strips torn 
roughly from a lady’s dress. I might 
add that the doctor, whom we called 
at once, said that it was Only the ex¬ 
treme skill with which the bandages 
had been applied that had saved him 
from bleeding to death. But the 
strangest thing of all was that, hung 
from the horn of his saddle, was a 
long cross-hilted sw f ord, which experts 
have since told me dates from the 
fourteenth century. 

He w'as indeed terribly • wounded, 
and quite unable to give an account 
'of what had happened, and did not 
recover consciousness till early in the 
following afternoon. For a time he 
seemed dazed, and muttered inaudibly, 
and did not seem to see me or Mon¬ 
sieur de Royet, the chief, of the police, 
who happened to have just arrived to 
make inquiries. Then, catching sight 
of me, he said, 44 Hullo, old chap. Bit 
the worse for wear, am I not? 1 
suppose you are dying to hear all 
about me, you and this gentleman.” 

/‘Don't, worry, old man,” I 
answered. “ Get a bit stronger first. 
This is Monsieur de Royet, Chief of 
Police.” 

“ Pleased to meet you, sir,” said 
Walwyn. “ But it is no good wait¬ 
ing. I’d* better tell you everything 
cow, while I can/- 


We both tried, to dissuade him, pro¬ 
fessionally anxious though De Royet 
wag to hear an explanation of my 
friend’s condition. But Walwyn 
would take no denial; so the French¬ 
man, who spoke English well, pro¬ 
duced a notebook, and, as Walwyn 
told his tale, he took it down in short¬ 
hand. 

“ I dare say you will think I am the 
gaudiest kind of liar,” he began. 

“ But I can’t help that. I’m going to 
tell you exactly what I saw and did. 
On reaching the forest, by some in¬ 
stinct I chose a narrow bridle-path 
leading eastward. Why I took it I can¬ 
not say. Something seemed to impel 
me, and I must explain that through¬ 
out my ride and everything that fol¬ 
lowed, I seemed to know where to go, 
what to do, and w’hat obstacles to 
avoid, as if I had known the forest 
and everything in it all my life, w’here- 
as, as you know, Renton, I have never 
set eves on it before. 

“The path had not the appearance of 
being much used, and indeed 1 saw no 
one until I had ridden about a mile, 
when I met an old wood-cutter carry¬ 
ing a bundle of sticks. He stopped as 
he saw me, and when I came up to 
him he said, evidently much agi¬ 
tated : — 

Monsieur, for the love of heaven, 
go not into this part of the forest/ 

“‘Why not?* I answered w’ith 
some surprise. 4 You have just come 
from it yourself ; w^hat is the danger? ’ 

“ 4 I go no further than this/ he 
answered. ‘ It i$ death to do so or to 
cross the river/ 

“This sounded interesting, so I tried 
to get some more information out of 
him. But he either could not or w ould 
not give me any—would not is, I 
fancy, the more probable, for when he 
saw that I was determined to go on, 
he said : 

“ 4 But if Monsieur must go, let me 
pray him not to arm himself/ 1 
couldn’t help laughing, and sayings 
4 Thanks for the hint, but I have no. 
intention or prospect of.arming my.* 
self.’ I gave him a franc, and rode 
on, now more than ever determined to 
see the end of my mysterious quest, 
and about twenty minutes after leaving 
him I came to a small stream, evi¬ 
dently the river he had alluded to. It 
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was very narrow, but had cut deep into 
the soil, and at the point I reached, 
its perpendicular, brush-grown banks 
made it quite impassable. But I was 
never for a moment in doubt as to 
what to do, and, turning up-stream, I 
came to a gully leading down to an in¬ 
tricate ford, which I crossed without 
difficulty, although the mare was a 
little unwilling to enter the water at 
first. 

“ The forest was much denser on the 
far bank;-and there was no longer any 
semblance of a road, only narrow 
tracks looking like deer paths. But 
though I had to force almost every 
yard of my way through brushwood, 
I was never at a loss, and after half 
an hour’s slow travelling I came out 
of the jungle at one end of a long open 
meadow, perhaps three hundred yards 
long and a hundred yards wide at the 
broadest part, quite bare, but for a 
single huge oak tree in the middle of 
it My way lay across it, to a road 
which I could see near the far end, 
and as I cantered over the soft tuff, I 
noticed a short row of banks on my 
right hand, cut roughly into steps, and 
evidently intended as stands for spec¬ 
tators at some sports. 

“ All was plain sailing now*, and 
somehow I knew that my journey was 
nearly at an end, and so I was not sur¬ 
prised at turning a bend in the road 
to find myself close to a small medi¬ 
aeval castle standing on a low hill in 
another clearing, overlooking a little 
lake on w hich 1 could see a number of 
wild-fowl. I pulled my horse up to a 
walk, and gazed in admiration at the 
castle. I am fond of such things, as 
you know', and this one was not only 
very well preserved, having all its 
original features, but also extremely 
picturesque. *1 could not help thinking 
as I looked that I had seen it before, 
but I knew that that was impossible, 
s j I supposed I must have seen another 
resembling it, or perhaps a picture at 
some time or other. 

“ The drawbridge was down, so I 
rode through the gateway under the 
portcullis into the courtyard, at the 
other end ol which stood the massive 
stone keep. Everything was in such per¬ 
fect order that I fully expected to find 
people about, but there was not a soul 


to be seen. But the impulse that was 
leading me did not allow me to waste 
time in the courtyard, so after stabling 
my mare in a sort of loose-box which 
I found, 1 left her, and went up the 
castle steps. 

“ As is often the case, I expected to 
find the ke£p a mere shell, the stout¬ 
ness of the w’alls having withstood the 
ravages or time while the inside had 
fallen in ruins, but again I was mis¬ 
taken. I found myself in a large hall, 
fully furnished, according to the idea 
of the Middle Ages, with benches, 
stools, one or two high-backed chairs, 
and a long table on trestles. The 
walls and rafters w'ere hung with the 
heads of deer and boarf} and a few old 
shields and sw’ords, one or two mugs 
and other household articles lay about 
on the table, and the whole place had 
unmistakably the atmosphere of an in¬ 
habited place. Moreover, I realised 
that I knew it. I recognised some of 
the devices on the shields, and the 
whole place seemed perfectly familiar. 

“ Ordinarily I ought to have been 
surprised at least, if not a bit scared, 
blit not a suggestion of astonishment 
or alarm entered my head, and after a 
brief glance round the hall, I crossed 
it and went up a narrow winding stair¬ 
case, eventually reaching a small room 
built in the thickness of the wall. The 
walls and floor were of stone, the latter 
covered by two or three deer-skins 
sewn together. There was a low bed 
against one wall, a wooden stool and 
a chest, and as I entered, I took stock 
of the meagre furhiture negligently, as 
of things with which one is familiar, 
going straight to a recess in which I 
found the pieces of a full suit of 
armour hanging on pegs. 

“ You know how fond I am of ar¬ 
mour, and you will not be surprised to 
hear that, quite apart from any mani¬ 
festation of the mysterious impulse 
which had brought me to the castle, I 
promptly took that aritiour down and 
examined it. It was, as I judged, a 
late fourteenth century suit, and, 
though not rich or highly adorned, it 
looked strong and serviceable. I 
noticed also, with some little mild sur¬ 
prise, that all the straps were m place 
and in good order, as were the leather 
soles of the sollerets. But the 
strangest thing of all was that the half- 
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